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Contents :— Official Notices—May “Monthly Meeting: Papers by Mr. Henry 
Wilson, “An Old English Text : the Speculum Vite Christi ;” Mr. A. 
Allehin, “The Communal Library of Abbeville on the Somme—Library 
Notes—Catalogues and Reports—Correspondence. 

THE next MONTHLY MEETING of the Association will be held at 

the London Institution on Friday, June Ist, 1883, at 8 P.M., when 

a Paper will be read by Dr. RicHArD GARNETT on “ Librarianship in 

the Seventeenth Century.” 


The date of the Annual Meeting at Liverpool has been fixed for 
Tuesday, the 11th September and following days. 


MAY MONTHLY MEETING. 


The Eighth Monthly Meeting of the Sixth Year of the Associa- 
tion was held at the London Institution, on Friday, May 4th, 1883, 
at 8 p.M., Mr. Chancellor Curistiz, V.P., in the Chair. The Minutes 
of the last Meeting having been read and confirmed, Mr. Gro. H. 
PHILLIPS, of Birmingham, having been duly proposed and seconded 
at the previous meeting, was elected a member of the Association. 

The Chairman then called upon the Hon. Secretary, in the absence 
of the writer, to read a Paper by Mr. HENRY WILSON on 


AN OLD ENGLISH TEXT. 


AMONG the mystical books of “ spiritual reading” so widely diffused 
during the Middle Ages, few were in more general favour than the 
Vita Christi, which was then, and is still, currently ascribed to Saint 
Bonaventure. The work indeed betrays an intimate acquaintance 
with several of that cardinal’s writings, but at the same time affords 
internal evidence against his authorship, and moreover contains a 
passage which would plausibly connect it with a certain Joannes de 
Caulibus a Sancto Geminiano, of Tuscany, a Franciscan (flor. cire. 
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1376). It has also been ascribed to another Cardinal Bonaventure, 
who flourished about a century later than Fidanza. With the vexed 
question of the authorship of the Latin original, however, I do not 
propose to occupy your attention. Suffice it here to say that the 
learned Franciscans who are engaged upon a new critical edition of 
the works of St. Bonaventure intend to reject it as spurious. As 
often occurs in the case of mediwval MSS. the Vita is found to 
present considerable differences in the number of chapters and other 
particulars in different codices of the work. Of these there must be 
at least two hundred in the public libraries of Europe, while perhaps 
an equal number might be found in private ownership. This circum- 
stance goes some way to show the favour in which this book formerly 
stood, and which is further evidenced by the numerous versions 
which were made in the vernacular of all the European countries of 
the Latin communion, and the many editions which issued from the 
early press. That the popularity of the work was not less in this 
country is attested by the number of manuscripts of the English 
version, which exist in public and private libraries, as well as the 
fact that this version was printed by Caxton in 1488? by Pynson 
in 1495? by W. de Worde in 1517 and 1525 (and, according to the 
Chatsworth catalogue, in 1530). 

The English MSS. which I have examined, including one in my 
own possession, are all of the fifteenth century, and the differences 
between them are chiefly dialectic. My own corresponds closely 
with the text printed by Caxton. Indeed I have found no other 
pre-reformation English text: of this work. 

At intervals in more recent times several independent transla- 
tions have appeared which have now, however, become extremely 
rare, and seem to have uniformly escaped the notice of our biblio- 
graphers. What is more remarkable, is that not in any notices of 
our incunabula do I find the name of the English translator men- 
tioned. It is however given by Tanner, Bibl. Brit. Hibern., although 
in another part of his work he assigns the English text to John 
Morton—a mistake in which he has been followed by some biblio- 
graphers, and which is doubtless due to the inscription, “ Explicit 
speculum vite xpi per John Morton,” which appears in the Bodleian 
MS. 131 (1999), of which however Morton was merely the scribe. 


There is, however, no doubt that Nicholas Love, prior of the 
Carthusian House of Mountgrace de Ingleby, wrote the English 
version, of which as most of the MSS. state, circa anni 1410... 
originalis copia presentabatur london’ per compilatorem eiusdem... 
dio nro Thome Arundel] Cantuar’ archiepiscopo ad inspiciend’ et 
debite examinand’ antequam fuerit libere communicata. Qui post 
inspeccionem eiusdem per dies aliquot extradens ipsum librum 
memorato auctori eiusdem libri propri# vocis oraculo ipsum in 
singulis commendavit et approbavit necnon in auctoritate sua 
metropolitana utpote catholict publice communicanda fore decrevit 
et mandavit ad fidelium edificationem et hereticorum confutationem. 


Amen. 
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Several manuscripts concur in expressly naming Love as the author 
of the English translations, or rather Bearbeitung, for the work is 
considerably altered, passages from St. Bernard, &e. being introduced, 
and the whole being divided into portions corresponding to the days 
of the week, commencing with Monday. 

Prior Love is not mentioned by. Dugdale, nor in Burton’s Monas- 
ticon Eboracense. It is possible, however, that he may be proved to 
be the same with a Love who is recorded about the date of the 
approbation of the work, or rather earlier, to have seceded from the 
Benedictine order. There are one or two circumstances which may 
perhaps turn out to be links in such identification. In the library of 
Ripon Minster is preserved a small Latin codex, which through the 
kindness of Dr. Freemantle I have been enabled to examine. It is 
the Latin Vita Christi, usually passing under the name of St. Bona- 
venture. At the end of the volume is written: “ Scripta in freston 
circa festum annunciacionis beate Marie Virginis Anno Domini 14. 
Deo gracias.” At the foot of the first page is written in large writing, 
“Liber montis gracie.” This may possibly have been the original 
which Love used for his work. Freston or Frieston was a Bene- 
dictine succursal of Croyland Abbey, and the MS. written there in 
1400, now in the Ripon Library, which is a small pocket volume, 
may have been taken away by Love when he joined the Carthusians, 
and left by him to the Mount Grace Library. However this may be, 
I have reinstated Love, so long overlooked by the bibliographers, as 
the compiler of the Myrour of the Life of Christ, in the forthcoming 
catalogue of English Literature in the British Museum, which is now 
in the press. 

In conclusion, I should feel grateful if any who feel an interest in 
this old English text, and whose attention I may have been so 
fortunate as to secure by the foregoing remarks, would bring to my 
notice any MSS, or editions of this work, not mentioned by Lowndes, 
with which they may happen to be acquainted. 

After a short discussion a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
WILSON. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr: ArtHUR ALLCHIN to read 
his Paper on 


THE COMMUNAL LIBRARY OF ABBEVILLE ON 
THE SOMME. 


THE principle of State aid to local effort, the recognition of 
which we first obtained in the Public Libraries’ Act, has been 
as you are aware long admitted in France; and it is there- 
fore by no means uncommon to find in that country valuable 
and accessible libraries in towns of small population and im- 
portance. The nucleus of these communal libraries was in many 
cases obtained from the suppressed monasteries, and as_ this 
suppression did not take place until the end of.the last century, 
more than 250 years later than it had done in England, 
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those store houses of learning had garnered up a far richer 
harvest than our own, and at their wrecking a greater amount 
of literary treasure was saved from dispersion or destruction. In 
addition to this a Frenchman has, of all men, the interest in home 
strong upon him, and since he has seldom the busy instincts of 
this busy land, there are to be found in his country many men 
of learned leisure who, turning their attention solely to their own 
neighbourhood, collect its legends, its facts, the biographies of its 
citizens, the histories of its monuments, and thus enrich the 
local libraries with a mass of antiquarian research, of topo- 
graphical lore which, except in some few favoured counties, is in 
England so sadly wanting. ‘These treasures have been, as I have 
said, largely supplemented by state contributions, and though in 
some cases it might be wished that the municipal authorities 
had laid a somewhat greater stress on technical knowledge in their 
selection of librarians, yet the communal libraries of France are 
institutions where the student receives a ready welcome, a generous 
assistance and a freedom from harassing regulations when he wishes 
to borrow, which a student can of all men best appreciate. 

I now propose, with your permission, to give a few particulars. 
of the Communal Library of Abbeville, the capital of the ancient 
county of Ponthieu, in the province of Picardy. The fact that 
Ponthieu was for 100 years an appanage of the English crown, and 
that many stirring and some glorious events connected with our 
history have taken place within its bounds would serve to give 
it at least an interest of sentiment to us as Englishmen. But it 
has an interest more universal. From out the valley of the 
Somme have been extracted many of the most interesting remains 
of prehistoric man, while within the historic period the Celt, 
the Roman, the Frank, the Norman, the Englishman and the 
Fleming have in turn occupied, ruled over, or swept across its 
soil ; and each has left there the impress of his genius and the traces, 
material or moral, of his temporary sway. “The history of Picardy,” 
wrote Michelet, ‘‘is the history of France in miniature,” and it 
happens that Abbeville, now a quiet though prosperous country 
town, was in the middle ages the theatre of many of those events 
which serve to make history. Within its walls Guy of Ponthieu 
and Godfrey de Bouillon assembled the volunteers for the first 
Crusade, and later on, being included in the dowry of Elizabeth 
of Castile it became intimately connected with the fortunes of our 
Plantagenet kings. The citizens however seem to have been little 
content with their lords, and having revolted in 1340, managed 
to repulse the English flushed with the victory of Crecy, and to 
remain masters of their own until 1360, when they were handed 
back by the treaty of Bretigny. Another revolt occurred during 
the reign of Edward III only to be suppressed; but on the third 
occasion, when assisted by the army of Charles V, the Abbevillois 
finally drove us from their gates. But nevertheless the town still 
figures in the pages of our history since 1514, for it was here that 
the beautiful Mary of England was wedded to the dying Louis XII, 
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and here thirteen years later Francis I and Wolsey met to sign 
the treaty which leagued their two countries against Charles of 
Germany. But when I spoke of events that make history I did 
not allude merely to those “glories of our mortal state which are 
connected with kings, with wars, and with princely alliances. The 
people of Abbeville were among the first in France to struggle for 
municipal privileges, and in 1184 they wrested from the then Count 
of Ponthieu a charter, still to be seen among the archives of the 
town, which secured to the burgesses their liberties as against the 
neighbouring seigneurs and against the overlord himself. So real 
was the freedom thus obtained, and so stubbonly was it defended, 
that many of the weaker lords of Picardy availed themselves of the 
protection of this charter by becoming burgesses of Abbeville, without, 
by such act, being held to derogate from their nobility. I may add 
that within the 12th and the early part of the 13th century no 
less than 33 towns and villages, inspired by this example, obtained 
from their several seigneurs charters, generally on the model of that 
of Abbeville. 

Coming to what more immediately concerns us, the printing 
press, we find that several conjectures have been made as to the 
date of its introduction—one stating that a work of St. Augustine 
was printed here in 1453; another that La Somme Rurale was pro- 
duced by Paul Perard in 1459; and a third that some German 
printers were installed in Abbeville in 1476. These theories 
have however been set at rest by Monsieur Ledieu, the present 
librarian, who has sent me the following note :— 

“There is undoubted proof that it was not until 1486 that a 
printing press was set up in Abbeville. It was situated in a house, 
still standing, in the Impasse Barbafust, close to the post office. 
Jehan Dupré and Pierre Gérard published in this year, 1486, /u Cilé 
de Diew of St. Augustine, translated into French by Raoul de 
Praesles. The first volume of this work was brought out on the 
24th November, and the second volume on the 7th April 1487 (new 
style). These two volumes are very remarkable specimens of typo- 
graphy, and they contain a large number of wood engravings of which 
the subjects are taken from the Old Testament. The following 
year Pierre Gerard, who is believed to have been the associate of 
Jean Dupré, printed alone La Somme Rurale of Jean Bouteilfer and 
Le triomphe des neuf Preux, the latter work containing woodcuts 
representing the nine knights. These three are the only books 
printed at Abbeville during the 15th century, although it has 
been stated by Monsieur Vitu that Pierre Lerouge de Valence had 
published at Abbeville a Histoire de la papesse Jeanne, with engravings, 
in 1497. There is good reason to suppose that the Jean Dupré, 
already mentioned, is the person who published at Paris in 1488 the 
Roman des gestes des chevaliers qui furent au temps du roi Ortus. From 
1487 no press existed in Abbeville until 1671, when Jean Musnier 
then established at Amiens, installed himself here.” 

Any notice, however slight, of Abbeville would be incomplete 
without a reference to the beautiful though unfinished Church of St. 
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Wulfrau, of which it is enough at present to say that it was a 
favourite study of such artists as Turner, Stanfield and Prout. Nor 
must 1 omit to make mention of the museum formed and left to the 
town by M. Boucher de Perthes, who though not himself, in the strict 
sense of the term, a scientist, may fairly be reckoned the father of 
that branch of prehistoric archeology which is connected with Palzo- 
lithic remains. Besides a fine collection of these objects and of 
Roman, Gallo-Roman and medieval remains, the museum (which is 
free to all) contains some good specimens of pottery, chiefly French 
and Flemish, many fine oak carvings, cabinets, enamels, and curios 
from all parts of the world, and a collection of pictures which would 
however be the better for a little judicious weeding. As a last word 
on the town of Abbeville let me say that its people have been and 
still are honourably distinguished by their culture. Its engravers 
have been among the first in France ; the art of wood carving is 
still practised with success, and in painting, music, poetry and 
general literature its children are not unknown. Amongst those of 
our own day whose reputation is more than local, I may cite the 
names of the poet Millevoye ; of Lesueur, the musician ; of Boucher 
de Perthes ; of the Louandres, father and son ; of M. Ernest Prarond ; 
and of M. Ris-Paquot, an accomplished writer on the fictile arts. 

Pardon me if I have kept you waiting too long for the details of 
the Library; but I think that a library, like a jewel, may occa- 
sionally owe something to its setting, and in the case of this one I 
have believed that it would not be amiss to show that it is housed 
amidst associations worthy of it, and among a people who can 
appreciate its treasures. 

It was founded in 1685 by M. Charles Sanson, curé of St. Georges, 
and was enriched with a large number of works on jurisprudence 
and theology by M. Francois Dargnies in 1716, by M. Dufresnel 
in 1726, and by MM. Becquin, Deray du Filleul and Formentin 
in 1774. 

The principal sources of its literary wealth are the libraries of the 
Abbey of St. Riquier, the Abbey of St. Valloires and the Convent of 
the Minimes, which were appropriated on the suppression of the 
monastic institutions at the Revolution. The history of the Abbey 
of St. Riquier is so remarkable, especially in connection with learning 
and bibliography, that I trust you will allow me to mention a few of 
the facts relating to it. Founded by the saint of that name in the 
year 625, it was shortly placed under the Benedictine rules, and 
soon took rank among the first institutions of the kind in Europe. 
About the year 800—St. Augilbert, son-in-law of Charlemagne, being 
then its Abbot—there were added to it under the auspices of our 
countryman Alcuin and under the patronage of the great Emperor, 
a school of Theology and the Humanities which for centuries was one 
of the chief seats of learning in Europe. In proof of this I need only 
mention the fact that it gave to the Church, at different times, no 
less than 27 Popes, 200 Cardinals and 500 Bishops. In the year 
831 its library contained 450 volumes, including MSS. in Greek 
and Latin of the Fathers of the Church, of the ancient classics, and 
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of contemporary annalists. These treasures, subsequently largely 
augmented, were, with one exception to be hereafter mentioned, 
burnt during a siege of the town in the year 1131. 

Throughout the troubled times of the middle ages the town of St. 
Riquier, which at one time contained 14,000 inhabitants (its present 
population is about 1,400), was constantly harried by Norman, 
English, Burgundian, or French ; and the Church and Monastery 
were wrecked. The present Church was built in the early part of the 
16th Century, and in dignity and beauty of detail may take rank 
with many a Cathedral. In 1790 the National Convention decreed 
the suppression of religious corporations; the then Abbot, the 66th 
of his line, was expelled; the church plate and vessels, the aceu- 
mulated treasures of centuries, were sent to the melting pot ; the 
library transferred to Abbeville, only six miles distant; and the 
buildings including the Church sold for 40,000 francs (£1,600). 
These last were subsequently redeemed by the pious zeal of the 
Abbé Padé, and restored to their present condition. Of the Abbey 
of Valloires I may remark that it was especially rich in liturgical 
and other illuminated manuscripts, but unhappily these all dis- 
appeared, as indeed did most of those of St. Riquier, during the 
Revolution. . 

Unhappily the public library of Abbeville was forgotten amidst 
the stirring events of that period. The volumes which composed it 
remained for a long time in the dormitories of the college, exposed 
to the ravages of book-worms and schoolboys. From this perilous 
situation they were transferred to the armoury of the Hotel de 
Ville, where, though safe from schoolboys, the worms, assisted by the 
damp, continued their work of destruction. At last, in 1822, the 
administration roused themselves, fitted up the armoury as a library, 
and as M. Louandre says, “For the first time brought light and 
order into this profound chaos.” The library is now housed in the 
first story of the Hotel de Ville, and stretches round two sides of 
the quadrangle, an {| shaped room, which may measure about 
100 feet in length, with a breadth of some 20 feet, and it is 
lighted by windows opening on to the quadrangle. The fittings 
are for the most part of oak, and the shelves still bear.bronze 
plaques, inscribed with the 8. R., which show that they belonged 
to the library of St. Riquier. In one half the room the shelves are 
only round the walls, the body being occupied by tables; in the 
other half six bookcases 8 feet high are arranged transversely, with 
intervals of about 3 feet between. By this means between 16,000 
and 17,000 volumes are accomodated. The library is open for lend- 
ing purposes to all householders from 11 to 1 o’clock on four days 
in the week, and as a reading-room to the public in general on the 
afternoons of the same days. As one who has made much use of 
this library, I may add that strangers, even self introduced, may 
depend upon a courteous welcome, and on every facility being given 
them, even out of the ordinary hours, to examine or search for what 
they want, or even to borrow any books they may wish to study. 

Before making reference to any particular works contained in this 
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library, it would be well to draw attention to its catalogues. On 
the shelves stand the two MS. lists from the abbeys of St. Riquier 
and Valloires, which were probably compiled some 150 years back, 
and are only now useful as showing how many valuable books have 
been lost. The present catalogue was compiled in 1836 by M. Charles 
Louandre, and is on the system followed by MM. Brunet and 
Renouard. The printed books are primarily divided into six classes : 
theology, jurisprudence, science and art, the fine arts, belles lettres, 
history ; and these again into many subdvisions. They are followed 
by a catalogue of the MSS., and the whole by an alphabetical list of 
authors and titles. 6,478 separate works are included in this cata- 
logue, many of which are however in duplicate. The department of 
theology is, as may be supposed, both the largest and most valuable. 

The present librarian, M. Ledieu, is revising the catalogue, and 
the new edition will contain a history of the printing press in Abbe- 
ville, followed by a list of its productions. 

Although so many MSS. have been stolen or destroyed there still 
remain on the shelves of the Abbeville library the respectable 
number of thirty-one. First and foremost of these is the volume to 
which I referred when I said there was one exception to the destruc- 
tion of the books at St. Riquier in the year 1131. This is a folio 
copy of the Gospels, written in letters of gold on purple vellum, 
under the direction of Alcuin for Charlemagne, and by him pre- 
sented to the abbey in the year 793. Its cover of embossed silver, 
enriched with precious stones, disappeared in the Revolution, and it 
is now simply bound in oak boards covered with tapestry. As you 
are aware, there is another similar copy of the Gospels now in the 
Bibliothéque of Tours, upon which the Kings of France, down to 
Louis Phillipe, took the coronation oath. This issued from the 
abbey of St. Martin of Tours, of which Alcuin was the head. Another 
such copy, of about the same period I believe, is among the treasures 
recently sold by the Duke of Hamilton to the Prussian Government. 
This copy, we are told, originally belonged to the chapter of York, 
from which it was removed by Cardinal Wolsey. It would be 
interesting, if it were possible, to compare these three books, in order 
to see if in their general or particular features, or in any speciality, 
either of the text or ornament, they could be identified as of a common 
origin. 

Besides the books in M. Louandre’s catalogue, there is a very fair 
collection of modern works of fiction, science, and art, some contri- 
buted from time to time by the State, or obtained by the annual 
grant of the Municipal Council, others the gift of private individuals, 
amongst which may be mentioned a small collection of English books, 
chiefly of the eighteenth century. 

In conclusion, let me draw your attention once more to a class of 
books to which large additions are constantly being made, I refer to 
that of local histories. There is nota town, and hardly a considerable 
village of any antiquity in Picardy which has not such a monograph 
devoted to it. In general, too, these books are written not only by 
loving hands but in an intelligent spirit, and even the least among 
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them deserves our gratitude when it rescues from oblivion some 
decaying custom or struggling tradition ; when it records it may be 
an inscription or an epitaph which the hand of time is wearing down ; 
or when it describes some natural feature of the land or a building of 
historical or architectural interest, which the meddling hand of man 
is preparing to improve off the face of the earth. 

After a discussion, in the course of which M. Louandre’s cata- 
logue was exhibited, a vote*of thanks was passed to Mr. ALLCHIN. 
The meeting then adjourned. 





LIBRARY NOTES. 


CAMBRIDGE: NEWNHAM CoLLEGE.—During the past year a new 
wing has been added to the South Hall, including a new Library, 
intended for the use of the students in both halls. The college has 
already received donations amounting to nearly £500 for books. 


DaRLINGTON.—At the quarterly meeting of the Town Council a 
resolution was adopted that voting papers should be issued to ascer- 
tain the opinion of the ratepayers as to the adoption of the Libraries 
Act. A committee was also appointed to confer with Sir Joseph 
and Mr. Arthur Pease on their offer, as executors of Mr. Edward 
Pease, to erect a library building. 

Lonpon : BirkBeck INstiTUTION.—The foundation stone of the 
new buildings was laid on Monday, April 23rd, by H.R.H. the Duke 
of Albany, who was supported by the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs 
of London and Middlesex, and many distinguished persons. The 
structure will be divided into two portions ; the front and main half 
facing Bream’s-buildings will be 80 feet high from pavement to 
ridge ; here, in the centre of the front, will be the main entrance, 
with staircases 18 feet wide. Ascending the double staircase, on 
the first floor will be the reading room, magazine room, lending 
library, and coffee room ; on the second, third and fourth floors will 
be the class-rooms. In the back half of the premises will be situated 
the large lecture hall of the Institution, 66 feet by 50 feet, with 
circular galleries, capable of comfortably seating 1,200 persons. The 
total cost of the new buildings ‘will be £19,000, towards which 
£10,600 has already been collected. " 

Lonpon: Brasy & Co.’s LipRAR¥Y AND CLUB.—The thirteenth 
annual meeting of this Library and Club was held on Saturday, 
May 4th, at the Victoria Works, Deptford. After tea and the 
launching of a new barge, Mr. F. Braby took the chair, and the 
annual report (of which a summary will be found at p. 83) was read 
by the Hon. Sec., Mr. G. R. Humphery. A very enjoyable meeting 
concluded with distribution of prizes. Among those present were 
Mr. J. Nicholson, Librarian of Lincoln’s Inn, and Mr. E. C. Thomas, 
and letters of apology had been received from Mr. W. H. Overall and 
Mr. W. R. Douthwaite. 

Lonpbon : British Museum.-—The principal Librarian has issued 
a notice that portions in type of the General Catalogue of Printed 
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Books containing particular headings can be purchased separately. 
The portions now ready are: Byron (price 1s.) ; Swedenborg (1s.) ; 
Virgil (2s.); Xenophon (1s,) The sale of these portions has already 
been larger than was expected. The map catalogue has now been 
printed as far as to the end of letter C. The two volumes thus in 
type represent about seventy-five of the old manuscript volumes. A 
selection of bindings has been arranged in four showcases in the 
King’s Library. The selection has been made by Mr. Fletcher. 

NEWARK: GILSTRAP FREE LiprARY.—Mr. G. G. Killingley, of 
Nottingham Free Public Libraries, has been appointed to the libra- 
rianship of the Gilstrap Free Library. 

NEWCASTLE: THOMLINSON LiprAry.-—Mr. Haggerston informs 
us in fulfilment of his promise in MoNnTHLY Nores for June 1882 
(p. 91), that the result of the negotiations there spoken of has been 
that the trustees of this library have determined to make the library 
the nucleus of a cathedral library. The works will be rebound, a 
proper building provided, and a new catalogue made, while the collec- 
tion will be accessible to the public under conditions in harmony 
with the objects of the trust. 


NorrinGHAM: Free Pupiic Liprary.—A new Reading Room, 
intended specially for the use of the Meadows district, was opened 
on Thursday, May 10th, in Mayfield Grove, by Mr. Alderman 
Goldschmidt, Chairman of the University and Free Public Libraries 
Committee. The room will accommodate about sixty readers, and is 
provided with newspapers and periodicals, together with about 500 
volumes of books from the Children’s Library in Shakspeare Street. 


PiymouTH: FREE LipraAry.—The Committee at their last meet- 
ing received several important donations, including a set of prints of 
“ Armada” pictures from the Mayor. Mr, W. P. Courtney presented 
about 100 books and pamphlets, chiefly relating to Cornwall. A 
valuable donation has also been received from the Trustees of the 
British Museum, consisting of about 250 volumes of their illustrated 
catalogues and other publications, valued in all at about £170. The 
Committee, in thanking the Museum authorities, also expressed 
their indebtedness to Mr. Wright for his services in securing this 
donation. 


TAuNTON.—At the April meeting of the Town Council it was 
announced that the opinion of the rate-payers had been taken with 
regard to the adoption of the Free Libraries Acts. The result was 
that there were 484 votes for the adoption of the Acts and 2,039 
against. The number of blank and spoilt papers was 420. 


Mr. Chancellor Christie’s paper on ‘The Marquis de Morante : 
his Library and its Catalogue” has now been printed in the April 
number of the Manchester Quarterly, and we strongly recommend 
our readers to procure the number for the sake of this charming 
paper. 
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The death of Jules Sandeau, the well-known French writer, and 
member of the Academy, which took place on April 24th at the age 
of 72, should be recorded here, as he was for some time Librarian 
to the Palace of St. Cloud and also to the Institute. 


Mr. Cotgreave has devised a new rack for periodicals, which has 
been introduced at the Richmond Free Library. It consists of a 
wooden frame, fitted on both sides with diagonal shelves, with a 
clear space inside between the inner edges of the shelves. The outer 
edges are fitted with clips at certain intervals for the purpose of 
fastening the various papers in their places, and it is so contrived 
that any paper, whatever its size, can be placed in any part of the 
rack in its alphabetical sequence. One notable feature is that should 
any reader, through haste or carelessness, omit to fasten a paper up, 
it immediately falls through the centre of the rack and drops at his 
feet, thus acting as a mute but sufficient reminder that he has not 
replaced his paper in a proper manner. 


LIBRARY REPORTS. 


Glasgow. Report of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 1882. Glasgow, 
1883. 8vo, pp. 46. 


During the year 4,929 books and pamphlets were added to the library, 2,207 
being by gift. The total number of volumes in the library is now 45,025. The 
“ Poets ” Corner and the Glasgow collection have received considerable acces- 
sions, and now number 3,247, and upwards of 2,450 volumes respectively. The 
issues (not including current periodicals) were 366,225, showing a decrease of 
37,488 upon the previous year, accounted for by the increasing activity in trade. 
The financial statement shows an income of £2,683 2s, 2d. The committee again 
urge the need for suitable and permanent premises. 


London. Library and Club (Messrs. Fredk. Braby & Co. Limited.) 
Thirteenth Annual Report, 1882-3. London, 1883. &8vo, pp. 23. 


1,477 vols. were lent during the year and 157 vols. added to the library (120 
by gift), making 1,563 vols. now in stock. The committee call attention to the 
need of a Free Library for Deptford. , The report contains information as to the 
working of all the numerous departments of the Institution, trustees of which 
have now been appointed, thus it is hoped securing its stability (see p. J.) 


City of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Second Annual Report of the Public 

Libraries Committee. 1881-82. Newcastle. 8vo, pp. 32. 

The issues for the year were 90,513 less than last year, which is partly ex- 
plained by the closing of the library during the removal to the new building, 
and partly by the pressure of space in the old lending library, which discouraged 
borrowers. The issues in the lending department for the year were 513,337, 
and in the juvenile department 26,375. The issues of fiction having been from 
under 44 per cent. to 56°61 per cent. this year. The number of volumes in the 
lending department is 25,280, and in the juvenile 1,532. The stock already 
acquired for the reference library amounts to 6,821 volumes, exclusive of 3,182 
volumes of patents. The number of visits to the news rooms during the last 
sixteen days of the library year averaged 1,804 daily. The usual statistical 
tables, &c. are appended. The Education Committee report that the classes 
were attended by 431 students, and that the interest and success of this depart- 
ment has been maintained. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
CLASSED CATALOGUES. 

Agreeing as I do in the main with Mr. Thomas’s remarks 
on the utility of classed catalogues in “professional _libra- 
ries,” I am induced to mention my own experience in that way. 
Being in charge of an extensive medical library, furnished with a 
printed author catalogue, I have as usual found that the question 
most frequently put is, not “ What works of a given author has the 
library,” but “ What works on a given subject.” To meet an obvious 
want, therefore, I determined some time ago, with the assistance 
of some of the professors in the matter of classifying, to prepare a 
catalogue of the contents of the library, according to subjects. Being 
precluded from printing by the element of expense and other con- 
siderations, | have fallen back on the card or slip system, adopting 
for the purpose what is known as “loan” paper, cut to a size of five 
and a half inches by three. This paper is not only pleasant to write 
on, but conveniently thin and remarkably tough. The slips are held 
together in given quantities, say a whole class or large sub-class, by 
the following device. From the middle of the lower of two brass 
plates, each 34 inches long by 1 inch broad, and about 3 of an inch 
thick, rises a screwed pin, that passes through a hole in the centre 
of the upper plate. Between these two plates the slips are inserted, 
and held firmly in position by a thumb-screw, working on the pin 
above the upper plate. To give the plates a better hold of the slips, 
a notch is cut in the back of the latter opposite the pin to a depth 
of half the breadth of the brass plate, allowing of the slips being 
made flush with the back edge of the plates. The advantage of the 
above arrangement is that while it keeps the slips in a form as firm, 
compact and es isily used as a book, it admits of every fresh accession 
to the library being at once inserted in its proper classified place. 

I should add that at the beginning of every divison and sub-divi- 
sion in a collection of slips I have inserted a vellum slip of the same 
length as the paper slips, but about half an inch broader, so as to 
project to that extent beyond the level of the paper slips. On this 
projection the title of the class or sub-class is written, so that on 
taking up a collection it is possible at a glance to tell what and where 
are the particular groups into which it has been subdivided. I may 
also say that, so far as executed, my plan succeeded admirably, and 
has given general satisfaction. 

A. W. ROBERTSON. 

The Aberdeen vaiatd Library. 

* * Several communications and notices 3 of Library Reports and 
Books unavoidably stand over, in consequence of pressure on the 
Editor’s space and time. 
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